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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
CHARACTER OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


The History of Charlemagne: with the Sketch of the State 
and History of France, from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the rise of the Carlovingian Dynasty. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq. London, Longman, 1832, pp. 510. 

Mr James proposes to write a series of volumes, 

illustrating the History of France, by the lives of 

her great men; connecting each volume by a con- 
cise narrative of the intervening periods. The 

lan strikes us as possessing many advantages. 

he readers attention is concentrated upon the 
more interesting facts of history, at the same time 
that he is kept informed of the train of circum. 
stances out of which they have arisen; the plea- 
sure of biography is enjoyed, while the immediate 
subject of it is viewed all along in connection with 
public events: moreover such a plan has a natural 
tendency to preserve a just proportion in the nar- 
rative, which the ordinary mode has an equal ten- 
‘dency to violate, relating with an equality of mi- 
nuteness, events of very unequal importance. 

‘There afe, however, some nn Biography, 

though’ one of the most pleasing of all classes of 

reading, is confessedly very apt to create an unfair 
bias: mdeed; that seems a necessary result of the 
constant attention to one subject which it ex- 
acts. The author, in this class, is a sort of por- 
trait painter, he touches and retouches, in order 
to make his portrait interesting; and, in his pur- 
suit of beauty, he is often in danger of stum- 
bling over truth. This is more likely to be the 
case, when, as in the instance of Charlemagne, 
the splendour of the actions are often connected 
with great and noble results.. The mental eye be- 
comes dazzled; and the nearer the character ap- 
proaches to the mind’s standard of perfection, the 

reater is the anxiety to represent it as wholly so: 

etice an exaggeration of virtues, and a slurring 
over or extenuation of faults. How far Mr James 
is susceptible of these influences, will be developed 
as he proceeds. The present volume we have not 
yet read; it bears on the face of it the evidence of 
research and erudition, and a laudable anxiety to 
be impartial. A character like that of Charlemagne 
affords scope for a generous enthusiasm, and there- 
fore we ate prepared to expect the dryness of his- 

torical narration to be enlivened and relieved by a 

strain more glowing and less severe. We shall give 

along extract, as an example of the style ; without 
injuring the completeness of the picture, we could 
not shorten within the ordinary limits of convenience. 





It is the concluding summary of the character of 
the great warrior and legislator. 


‘ The character of Charlemagne can alone be appre- 
ciated by comparing it with the barbarism of the times 
from which he emerged; nor do his virtues or his talents 
acquire any fictitious grandeur from opposition with the 
objects around ; for, though ‘ the ruins of Palmyra derive 
a casual splendour from the nakedness of the surrounding 
desert,’ his excellence lay not alone in adorning, but in cul- 
tivating the waste. His military successes were prepared 
by the wars and victories both of Pepin and Charles 
Martel; but one proof of the vast comprehensiveness of 
his mind is to be found in the immense undertakings which 
he accomplished with the same means which two great 
monarchs had employed on very inferior enterprises. The 
dazzling rapidity with which each individual expedition 
was executed, was perhaps less wonderful, than the clear 
precision with which each was designed, and the continu- 
ous, persevering, unconquerable determination wherewith 
each general! plan was pursued to its close. The materials 
for his wars,—the brave, the active, and the hardy sol- 
diers,—had been formed by his father and by nature; but 
when those troops were to be led through desert aud un- 
known countries, into which Pepin had never dreamed of 
‘pong. and in an age when geography was hardly 

nown,—when they were to be lied at a distance 
from all their resources, in a Pay toads were un- 
heard of, and provisions too scanty for the inhabitants 
themselves—the success was attributable to Charlemagne, 
and the honour is his due. His predecessors had con- 
tented themselves with leading an army at once against 
the point they intended to oa or against thehost they 
proposed to combats but Charlemagne was the first in 
modern Europe who introduced the improvement 
in the art of war, of pouring large bodies of men, by dif- 
ferent roads, into the hostile country; of teaching them 
to co-operate though separate, to concentrate w re- 
quired ; and of combining their efforts and their move- 
ments for a general purpose on a preconcerted plan. 

‘ In a life like his, which was a life of improvement on 
all that immediately preceded him, it is wonderful that he 
did not meet with repeated disappointments and disasters, 
from the many hazardous experiments he was obliged to 
make, and from the insecurity attending many of his con- 
quests, on account of the very rapidity with which they 
were accomplished. This will appear the more extraor- 
dinary, when it is remembered Phat, “in addition to the 
fierce savages of the north, he had to contend with the 
civilized and warlike Saracens, with the veteran Lombards 
whose whole history was warfare, and with the cunning 
Greeks, who supplied by art much that they wanted in 
vigour. The native energy, activity, and of the 
Francs, indeed, gave him advantages and ies in all 
his struggles; but had he not, as a leader and a king, 
possessed energy, activity, and strength, in a far greater 
proportion than all, the very qualities in his subjects 
which he used as implements in his own great designs, 
would have been employed by them against himself; and, 
instead of combating and a thousand foreign 
enemies at once, he would have had, like many who pre- 
ceded him, to strive through life with unwilling vassals, 
for a precarious throne. 
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* War was a necessity of the tine, and the Fl ; 
and the Francs coald not have been governed without 
war. Charlemagne, happily for fiimself and for his pto- 
ple, brought with him to the throne watlike talents, and a 
warlike disposition ; and, happily for the world, possessed 
likewise the spirit of civilization and improvement. 

‘ Notwithstanding one instance OF tetrible severity,— 
which, however erroneously, he judged necessary to strike 
terror into a fierce and lawless people, and to step the 
farther desolation of both nations,—he was the most cle- 
ment of kings, and the least selfish of conquerors. After 
his victories, he imposed a benefit and not a yoke, and 
raised instead of degraded the people who beeame his 
subjects, ; 


* His great success in civilization was all hisown. No- 
thing had been done by those who went before—scarcely 
a germ—scarcely a seed had been left him. He took pos- 
session of a kingdom" torn by factions, surrounded by 
enemies, desolated by long wars, disorganized by intestine 
strife, and as profoundly ignorant as an absence of all 
letters could make it. By the continual and indefatigable 
exertion of mental and corporeal powers, such as probably 
were never united but in himself, he restored order and 
harmony, brought back internal tranquillity, secured indi- 
vidual safety, raised up sciences and arts; and so con- 
vinced a barbarous nation of the excellence of his own 
ameliorating spirit, that on their consent and approbation 
he founded all his efforts, and sought no support in his 
mighty undertaking, but the love and confidence of his 
people. 

* Of his many conquests, the long and persevering wars 
which he waged with the barbarians of the north, have 
been, in their success, the most advantageous to Europe; 
for as civilization advanced step by step with victory, and 
as he snatched from darkness all the lands he conquered, 
he may be said to have added the whole of Germany to 
the world. Italy fell into greater disorders than before ; 
France underwent another age of darkness ; but from the 
Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the Ocean, 
received light which has continued unextinguished to the 
present dey. 

In domestic life, Charlemagne was too indulgent a 
father, and perhaps too indulgent a husband; and the 
consequences of this weakness often gave him pain. 
Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly reproach his 
daughters for passions which they inherited from himself, 
nor for yielding to those passions, when he set them the 
example. The private vices or follies of any man can 
only become legitimate matter for history, when they have 
had en effect upon society in general; but it may be ob- 

served, without entering deeply into any unpleasant 
details, that Charlemagne scarcely could expect jthe 
morality he inculcated to be very strictly observed, when 
his own incontinence was great and notorious. 


‘ This, however, is the only vice which history has 
recorded of Charlemagne, amongst a thousand splendid 
qualities. He was ambitious, it is true; but his ambition 
was of the noblest kind. He was generous, magnanimous, 
liberal, humane, and brave; but he was frugal, simple, 
moderate, just, and prudent. Though easily appeased 
in his enmities, his friendships were deep and permanent ; 
and, though hasty and severe to avenge his friends, he 
was merciful and placable when personally injured. 

* In mind, he was blessed with all those happy facilities 
which were necessary to success in the great enterprizes 
Which he undertook. His eloquence was strong, abun- 
dant, and clear; and a great talent for acquiring foreign 
tongues added to his powers of expression. The same 


uickness of comprehension rendered every other study 


- 


occupations, and at an age to which great capabilities of 
acquisition are nat in general extended. __ 

* His person was Handsome and striking. His counte- 
nance was fine, open, and bland, his features high, and 
his eyes large and sparkling. His figure was remarkable 
for its fine proportions; and though somewhat inclined 
to obesity in his latter years, we are told, that, whether 
sitting or standing, there was always something in his 
appearance which breathed of dignity, and inspired 
respect. 

* He was sober and abstemious in his food, and simple 
to an extreme in his garments. Passionately fond, of 
robust exercises, they furmed his great relaxation and 
amusement; but he never neglected the business of the 
public for his private pleasure, nor yielded one moment 
to repose or enjoyment which could be more profitably 
employed. His activity, his quickness, and his indefati- 
gable energy in conducting the affairs of state, having 
already been spoken of at large, it only remains to be 
said, that in private life he was gentle, cheerful, affec- 
tionate, and kind; and that—with his dignity guarded by 
virtues, talents, and mighty renown—he frequently laid 
aside the pomp of empire, and the sternness of command. 

‘No man, perhaps, that ever lived, combined in so 
high a degree those qualities which rule men and direct 
events, with those which endear the possessor and attach 
his contemporaries. No man was ever more trusted and 
loved by his people, more respected and feared by other 
kings, more esteemed in his lifetime, or more regretted 
at his death.’ 


SHAKSPEARIAN FORGERIES. 





Vortigern, a Tragedy. By W.H. Ireland, author of the 
Shakspearian Forgery. London, Thomas, 1832. 
Tuis is a republication, with a new preface, of the 
celebrated forgery, which produced such singular 
effects among the literati about thirty years ago. 
The work has been long out of print, and the au- 
thor, who represents himself to have heen perse- 
cuted all his life, by way of punishment for his youths 
ful offence, now raises a cry for quarter, and attempts 
to show first of all that his fault was venial, and 
had much to extenuate it; and, secondly, that at 
the worst, his punishment has been excessive, and 
ought now to cease. We are inclined to think there 
is most strength in the latter plea, and we believe 
that it has met with practical acquiescence, The 
present generation has enough to do with its own 
concerns, to trouble itself with resenting the wrongs 
of the last. With regard to the forgeries them- 
selves, it is impossible to question their ingenuity, and 
to refuse to their author the praise of talent ill-ex- 
erted. As to the persons deceived, we do not at- 
tach much importance to it; they were people who 
pride themselves more upon their knowledge of the 
rules and technicalities of poetry, than upon any 
cordial enjoyment of its spirit; and therefore, as 
they found the externals bearing a resemblance, 
nothing was more natural than that they should be 
deceived. The farce was altogether very. complete. 
First of all, there were the learned Thebans of the 
day (of the class alluded to) in forced ecstasies, at 


: the supposed wonderful discovery, and afterwards, 





ght, though undertaken in the midst of a thousand varied 





the same persons, when the plot was revealed, each, 
‘after his kind,’ backing out, and qualifying bis appro- 
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bation. It reminds one of Ben Johnson’s ‘ Alchymist,’ 
—the uneasiness of the dupes in that rich play, and 
their anxiety to persuade themselves that there was 
no deception. Mr Ireland himself even now seems to 
have a fatherly fondness for the weaker side. Al- 
luding to Mr Malone’s exposure of the forgeries, 
he says: 

* Mr Chalmers published, first, his “ Apology for the 
Believers,” and then a “‘ Supplemental Apology ;” wherein, 
though advocating the untenable side of the question, he 
displayed a far greater depth of antiquarian research and 
scholastic reasoning than his opponent; in short, there is 
scarcely one laid down by Malone, which is not 
most satisfactorily refuted by Chalmers.’ 

This is excellent; the little accident of Malone 
being right, is pleasantly allowed to go for nothing. 
Such are the twists in the understandings of authors 
when they value a side more than truth. 

The circumstances out of which the forgeries 
arose, have been repeatedly before the public ; and 
they are sufficiently curious to warrant their restate- 
ment in the present preface. The author, then about 
17, was a clerk in a conveyancer’s office, and to 
gratify his father’s desire to possess something in 
the hand-writing of Shakspeare, was, according to 
his statement, his first incitement to the, forgeries. 
We shall let him speak for himself in the following 
extract, and refer the reader to the publication itself 


for further particulars. 


Being in a'conyeyancer’s office, and environed by old 
deeds, the silly idea struck me of investigating numerous 


of law documents, in the hope that I might find 
some instrument signed by Shakspeare ; which labour, of 
course, ptoving abortive, [had recourse to-a dealer in old 
parchments, whose shop I frequented for wééks, under 
the same fallacious impression ;- when, finding all to no 
purpose, then it was, (as a German amalgamator of the 
1ortific would assert,) that the demon seized his opportu- 
nity to place temptation in my way. In fine, wearied by 
the fruitless toil, in an evil moment, the idea first seized 
me of the possibility of producing a spurious imitation of 
Shakspeare’s autograph ; when, without reflection, having 
supplied myself with a tracing of the ’s signature, [ 
wrote a ——e deed, imitating the law hand of James 
the First, and affixed thereto the sign-manual of Shaks- 
.. The instrument in question was shown, accredited 
in all directions, and my father rendered happy; when, 
without a thought of anything further, I conceived my- 
self amply recompensed in having been the instrument of 
producing so much felicity. 

‘ Let me now enquire oft the reader whether he traces, to 
the above period, any great mental delinquency in my 
ptomings ? Was I biassed by selfish motives, or could 

be charged with anything but the thoughtless impulse of 
a head-strong youth, under seventeen years of age, whose 
only aim was to afford pleasure to aparent? Falsehood, 
trivial, is, however, the first step to crime ; and 
although mine was not of a very heinous nature, the 
sequel will develope what important and injurious conse- 
quences may result from a first departure from veracity. 

‘ For some days this deed, purporting to be 
between Shakspeare, and one Michael Fraser and Eliza- 
beth his wife, was inspected by crowds of gntiquaries, and 
Shaksperian enthusiasts; when, on a oddon, the question 
was started, concerning where the deed had been found. 
I was, of course, appealed to; and never having once 
dreamed of such a question, it was on that occasion the 
furst serious difficulty presented itself to my imagination. 





Fullacia alia aliam trudit, The tale resorted to was as 
simple as possible, namely, ‘ That [ had formed an acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman of ancient family, possessed of a 
mass of deeds and papers relating to his ancestors, who, 
finding me very partial to the examination of old docu- 
ments, had permitted me to inspect them; that shortly 
after commencing my search, the mortgage deed in ques- 
tion had fallen into my hands, which had been presented 
to me by the proprietor. I added, that the personage’ 
alluded to, well aware the name of Shakspeare must create 
a considerable sensation, and being a very retiring and 
diffident man, had bound me, by a solemn engagement, 
never to divulge his name. Such was the manner in which 
I accounted for becoming possessed of the deed, sincerely 
trustirg that the matter would thenceforward remain buried 
in eternal oblivion.’ 


The fame of this and other similar forgeries ex- 
tended; and the play of Vortigern grew out of the 
desire to adda higher offering at the shrine of public 
curiosity. 


METROPOLITAN HISTORY. 





A New History, Description, and Survey of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, 
and Parts adjacent. With numerous Illustrations. 
Nos. 1, 2,3. London: Wilson. 1882. 

Tue present work is to be completed in four octavo 

volumes, and will form a medium between the very 

voluminous works on the same subject, and the 
small abridgments. From a cursory perusal. of 
the numbers published, we are led to augur well of 
the undertaking. Great diligence seems to have 
been used in collecting information about the curious 
antiquities belonging to the metropolis, and ample 
references are made to the original authorities. — 

The information conveyed in well . executed 
works of this sort is great and diversified.. The- 
one before us embraces notices of manners and cus- 
toms, laws, liberties, priviléges, charters, parish 
churches, buildings of all sorts, charitable institu- 
tions, and also events. The illustrations consist of 
maps, buildings, gates, &c. and their execution is 
ery respectable. 








ANALOGIES. 
In the material world, for instance, ‘we see all 
disorders cured by their own excesses: a sultry 
calm fails not to produce a storm, which dissi- 
pates the noxious vapours, and restores a purer 
air; the fiercest tempest, exhausted by its own 
violence, at length subsides; and an intense sun- 
shine, whilst it parches up the thirsty earth, exhales 
clouds, which quickly water it with refreshing 
showers. Just so in the moral world, all our pas- 
sions and vices, by their excesses, defeat themselves ; 
excessive rage renders men impotent to execute the 
mischiefs which they threaten; repeated treacheries 
make them unable to deceive, because none will 
trust them; and extreme profligacy, by the diseases 
which it occasions, destroys their appetites, and 
works an unwilling reformation, As in the natural 
world, the elements are restrained in their most 
destructive effects, by their mutual opposition! so 
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in the moral, are the vices of mankind prevented 
from being totally subversive of society, by their 
continually counteracting each other: profusion 
restores to the public the wealth which avarice has 
detained from it for a time; envy clips the towering 
wings of ambition ; and even revenge, by its terrors, 
prevents many injuries and oppressions: the trea- 
chery of the thief discovers his accomplices; the 
perfidy of the prostitute brings the highwayman to 
justice; and the villany of the assassin puts an end 
to the cruelty ofatyrant. * bd * 
We behold with admiration the vivid azure of the 
vaulted sky, and variegated colours of the distant 
clouds ; but, if we approach them on the summit of 
some lofty mountain, we discover that the beauteous 
scene is all illusion, and find ourselves involved 
only in a dreary fog, or a tempestuous whirlwind ; 
just so, in youth, we look up with pleasing ex- 
pectation to the vas, and honours which we 
fondly imagine will attend maturer age; at which, 
if we arrive, the brilliant prospect vanishes in dis- 
appointment, and we meet with nothing more than 
a dull inactivity or turbulent contentions. The pro- 
perties of the various seasons of the year, the gaiety 
of spring, the vigour of summer, the serenity of 
autumn, and the gloom of winter, have been so often 
assimilated to the corresponding periods of human 
life; the dangers and disquietudes of grandeur so 
often compared to the tempestuous situation of 
lofty mountains; and the quiet safety of inferior 
stations, to the calm security of the humbler vale, 


that a repetition of them here would be impertinent 
and useless; yet they all contribute to point out 
that analogy which uniformly pervades every part of 
the creation with which we are acquainted.—Soame 
Jenyns. 





LOVE. 
I nate the world—its gilded toys— 
Its superficial, artificial joys. 
Ambition never touched my breast, 
I never wished to rise above the rest 
Of men, my brethren. Truth and Love 
Alone my heart could ever move, 
And what cf taese have been in me 
I've wished in otheis equally. 
Whate’er I’ve had I've freely shared, 
Nor for the morrow either spared or cared, 
"Tis said there is a world of bliss, 
Where I have hoarded wealth for this. 
I know not—bere, or in a world above, 
I only wish to be beloved and love. 


Had not that awful deluge washed away 
The blessed spot where Eden lay, 
And quenched the angel's fiery swo d 
Who at the gate kept watch and ward: 
Thither with thee, my gentle bride, 
Who now sit’st smiling at my side, 
Assenting to the words I wnite, 
With lips of love and eyes of light,— 
Thither with thee a pilgrimage I'd go 
From this dark world of toil and woe, 
And I do think, so free I feel from sin, 
The gate would ope, the aogel let us in, 
With flowers of Paradise our brows to wreath, 
To sit her vine- wrought canopies beneath, 
And down her long arcades to move 


In beauteous innocence and blissful love. M.S.S. 





THE HONEY-BIRD. 
{Written for the Scrap Book of a little Girl.) 


Ir 1s a little lovely thing, 

Ever on its wandering wing ; 
Peering with its piercing look, 

Into every woodland nook, 

Seeking where the wild bees dwell, 
And store the sweet and secret cell, 
Only tarrying where it meets 

With the fragrant honey-sweets. 


Like this bird, I'd have sweet Lou 
Only seeking sweetness too, 
Looking into ev'ry heart 
For its brighter, better part. 
Like this bird, she often may 
Find the moral honey lay 
Hid in poor and common places, 
Awid homely dress and faces ; 
For tis not the gayest flowers 
Shed most sweetness through their bowers; 
And when bloom is gone and past, 
Fragrance lingers to the last. 


While Louisa seeks for sweets 
In the breasts of all she meets, 
Let her try to make ber own 
Free of faults,—a honey throne,— 
Where other honey-birds may come, 
And feel and find themselves at home, 
Find a hoard of honey there, 
Worthy of a home so fair. 


They tt at love on faults to dwell, 
And tales of dull unkindness tell, 
Are like that one, if such there be, 
Who loves not sun, but clouds to see, 
Who when he walks in nature’s bowers, 
Will choose the weeds, and leave the flowers, 
Who sings a sad, nut soothing s'rain, 4 
And pleasure quits to call on pain. 
If the Honey-bird cou!d -peak 
With its little active beak, 
It would tell him—‘ Do like me: 
Where honey’s not, 1 pass the ee.’ 
M.L.G. 


PENSIVE ON THE NIAGARA. 





TuHere was a yvillanous musquito singing about my head 
for an hour; but I defied him, and lay snugly covered by 
up, exulting that I could outwit this small monster, 
covering my head well up,—too happy that the coolness 
of the night allowed of putting my face under the bed- 
clothes. : 
The river Niagara here at Lewistown takes a rushing 
sweep round in a graceful bend,—its waters still foaming 
from their lashing descent in rapids, almost all the way 
from the falls, particularly near the Devil’s Hole, four 
miles higher up. Here, on the American side, the land 
lies low, and one unbroken forest reaches all below to the 
lake; on the other side, in Canada, still interminable 
woods! but broken in fact and effect, by the high bluffs, 
and more uneven land, through which, a little further 
back, the Weland canal is cut,—a most daring and stu- 
pendous work, joining the waters of the Erie at Chipa- 
waw, with the Ontario’s; for the Niagara itself, even 
were there no terrific falls, is altogether too rough 
boisterous,—rushing downwards from one end to the 
other, to allow of navigation. While yet Aurora glanced 
obliquely, gilding the tree-tops, I strolled out about the 
town. Coopers, wheelwrights, and blacksmiths, had long 
since commenced their various noises. They are early 
risers. And in the woods, the sound of chopping and 
the rat, tat, tat, of the anvil is delightful distant musicto 
one’s ear. Of an evening, too, I delight im standing in 
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the thickest of the diverging fires, that spark out from the 
first strokes on the glowing iron! It is a firework little 
inferior to the beautiful stream that rushes and plays in 

lowing ribbons from the funnels of the steamers,—those 
| aan pitch-pine sparks !—harmless, except on the 
railways, as my cloak bears witness. I strolled on be- 
yond the din of the busy blacksmiths, to a silent factory 
at the upper or eastern end of the town,—an enormous 
building, now desert and silent, one of the many cotton 
factories ‘ started’ since the war, and most excessively 
since the tariff laws, that have encouraged native specu- 
lation, to the exclusion of our infinitely better and cheaper 
goods. Are ye wise in this, Americans? One third of 
the states hate it, and kick all they can at it; but they 
are held fast and dictated to by the stronger part,—and 
in fairness the majority should carry it; but it is, after 
all, not wise in a new land to take away working hands 
from the soil,—to congregate them a /a Manchester, and 
create a sickly and huddled population of this sort in 
towns, even if they could make as good things as we 
can for less money, and send them! Out of the whole 
Union, nobody is benefited but some few hundred of ad- 
venturers and monied men, who build great houses full of 
windows and wheels, and employthe rising generation in a 
way neither congenial nor healthy in any one respect ; and 
already, as with us, any fluctuation or individual disho- 
nesty throws hundreds on the town, starving, or lets them 
loose on the community, good for nothing in body and 
mind! America is not ripe or proper for such a system, 
and already there is a sort of reaction: mills of this sort 
are on the wane, speculators break, and the people of the 
whele Union know right well they could have better 
things from England for less money than their own peo- 
ple can afford ; thence the anti-tariff party grows stronger 


every day; they begin to find that it is not so vastly 
patriotic, and that there is such a thing as legislating too 
much, Commerce and industry of all sorts’ should be let 


alone to find their own wants and their own level. This 
deserted factory was one of the most silently eloquent 
comments ov the tariff-system; besides, here, on the bor- 
der, smuggling from Canada is too tempting. With a 
whole le, as with individuals, patriotism, and that of 
a doubtful cast, cannot hold fast when the pocket is 
touched: witness our London electors, who allow their 
votes to be forfeited, because they will not pay up their 
taxes till the last moment! This fact in London, at this 
moment, is enough to make a really sincere patriot blush 
for human nature; enough to make all bothering and 
squabbling about politics a very bye-word of scorn and 
ridicule. It is natural enough ; but it may teach us never 
to forfeit a friend for politics. Why does the ‘ Examiner’ 
persist in its motto? Bless us! very reasonably, for the 
* gain of afew!’ I know of no dose half so efficacious to 
cure us here at home of discontent, as a trip to America; 
there let a man wander along the Niagara as I did ; let 
him look about him, in the woods and out, take a draught 
of milk at any log hut, and a go of rum at the bar of 
the next tavern; ’twill settle him, had he the political 
cacoéthes on him, strong as a Cobbett! I hired a 
pony for two dollars, to take me up to the Falls,—a most 
sleepy beast: I tied him to a tree by the road-side, at 
Colt’s saw mill, and got over on the rocky platform that 
overhangs the Devil’s Hole. How beautiful the view is 
here! looking downwards on both abrupt and savage 
shores, on this still more savage stream, bearing headlong 
down to Ontario, whirling, foaming, and dashing along ; 
while below me, as I leaned over, lies the Devil’s Hole, 
shaded by the overhanging woods of pine and hemlock, in 
a dark, eddying, and deceitful counter-current, making a 
dread and gloomy stillness of the stream, where it sweeps 
back within this recess, 





I took a hasty sketch, but not even an artist could do 
justice to such aspot! ‘The day was lovely ; and bestrid- 
ing my beast again (which was certainly anything but a 
‘secure colt’) we jogged on together to Manchester, 
three miles or so further on. The noise of the Falls, as 
one approaches, is a sort of hollow, dead sound, heard or 
not, just as the wind sits. I heard nothing of it till pretty 
close, though I saw the ascending mist curling in a white 
cloud in the sun, as if it rose from the heart of the woods. 

I forgot to mention, that the road I came from Lewis- 
town lay along the edge of the river. Within a mile of 
the town rises up a tedious hill through the woods, but 
amply repays one by a most res vener J savage view of an 
ocean of woods bounded by the peaceful lake beyond, to 
the north; Lewistown immediately below, in its little 
green plot, as it were scooped out of the woods at the 
river side; the monument of Brock towering over the 
Queenston high lands; and, peeping here and there in 
snaky folds, the river all the way to its junction with the 
lake. Traveller, as you descend or mount this hill, pull 
up your nag, or prevail (if you can) on the driver to pull 
up a moment at this spot; there 1s nothing finer all the 
way down from Buffalo. This part of the road, too, be- 
low the Falls, is very comfortable, having a rocky bed,— 
and just as execrable above: three and twenty miles of 
ruts, corduroy, and mud! Of this I was at the moment 
in blessed ignorance: finding nobody at the door of the 
Eagle (the crack inn) I let my jade take its way (a knack 
they have very pat) into the barn-yard, to the stable, 
where a black gentleman —s my bridle, promised to 
give the ‘ cretur’ a good feed of oats. It was quite im- 
possible to avoid the bar-room, but I only staid a moment 
to ask my way down to Goat Island, which belongs to 
Judge Porter. . The rapids are within pistol-shot of this 
tavern, and are crossed to the island over a wooden 
bridge, supported by masses of rock in the rough, here 
and there. These rapids alone are almost worth the 
voyage across the Atlantic to see; they are glorious! it 
is like looking upwards for a mile on a sea of waters 
rushing down towards you. You think the bridge must 
be swept away, as if they had just broke loose. Impa- 
tient as ] was to see the great leap itself, still I lingered 
on this world of waters, on the bridge ; the dashing waves, 
as they lashed by and under, fanned my face. How 
beautiful ! how new! 


VISIT TO GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND 
PARK. 





« Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, ' 
Her home is on the deep.” 


SeLpom in my life have I been more gratified than 
the other day, when I visited, for the first time, 
Greenwich Hospital, and the magnificent park lying 
behind it. It was truly a pleasure to see the wea- 
ther-beaten old sailors, who had fought, and won, 
at the Nile and at Trafalgar, safely moored in their 
last harbour, where, in peace and contentment, they 
may pass the remainder of their lives, devoted to 
the service of their country. I envy neither the 
head nor the heart of any one who can view them 
without feelings of respect and admiration. There 
are some who say, by way of disparagement, that 
these sailors were the tools of Tory power, and were 
the instruments (unconscious ones, it must be al- 
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lowed by all) of rivetting those chains which we 
have now so happily shaken off—but what if they 
were? Does that, can that for a moment lessen a 
whit the debt of gratitude we owe them as brave 
men, and true, who hesitated not to shed their blood, 
and to hazard their lives, to preserve us from fo- 
reign domination? I, Radical as I am, should de- 
test the radicalism that would, because they have 
been servants of Tories, and, for the sake of a paltry 
retrenchment, turn these poor old men adrift into 
the bustling world, with a couple of wooden legs, 
to starve. It would illustrate the old saying of 
‘penny wise, and pound foolish,’ for what could 
compensate for the deep disgust and indignation 
which such a proceeding would universally excite? 
This, however, being merely an hypothesis to 
convey my opinions on the subject, | will, with your 
leave, give you an account of what I saw within the 
walls of this ‘home of the brave,’ trusting, that it 
will amuse those who have not been there, and will 
not prove wholly uninteresting to those who have. 
In the first place, then, I descended in a subter- 
raneous kitchen, where were a couple of large caul- 
drons, one of which was bubble, bubbling ‘ away 
like that of the witches’ in Macbeth, and superin- 
tended by some seamen—ship-cooks that were in 


‘their better days—who might well have personated 


Hecate and her sisters. This cauldron, I was in- 
formed, contained the water for the pensioners’ tea. 
The other one was employed for making chocolate— 
no bad fare by the way; chocolate in the morning, 
and tea at night. The innumerable jacks that were 
revolving, close to the fiery furnace, on another side 
of the room, were, as an old negro said, for ‘ our 
roast.’ After having surveyed the beauties of this 
Brobdignag kitchen, I adjourned to the dining- 
hall, where tin cans for tea were arranged in clus- 
ters of six or seven upon each table, at the extremity 
of which was placed a board with pats of butter, 
one for every man. In both these places, the ex- 
ceeding cleanliness and comfort of every thing 
was very striking. 

Without staying to criticise the paintings in the 
great hall, and the garrulous old man, who explained 
to all the goodly company the allegorical figures on 
the ceiling, with ‘right under Neptune’s left foot the 
produce of the Thames, viz. eels and flounders,’ 
(taking it for granted that all these things are too 
well known to need any description or comment 
from me). I shall mount up stairs to one of the 
wards, named the * Royal Charles.’ I must not, 
however, omit to mention the coat worn by Lord 
Nelson, at the victory of the Nile, carefully preserved 
in acase. ‘The moths have made sad work with the 
relic, but there is still enough to interest the be- 
holder, with its old-fashioned navy buttons and cuffs, 
without facmgs. The models, too, of ships, pre- 
sented to the hospital by his present Majesty, 
attracted a good deal of attention by the beauty of 
their workmanship. There was one of the unfortu- 
nate ‘Royal George,’ which I could not contem- 
plate without thinking of Cowper’s beautiful lines on 
the dreadful event. 





‘ Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought » 
His work of glory done, 
* It was not in the battle ; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprung no fatal leak ; 
She ran upon no rock. 
* His sword was in its sheath ; 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men.’ 

But to return to the above-mentioned ward : there 
was an old sailor busily engaged in reading the bible, 
who, upon my entrance, carefully doubled down the 
leaf, and rose to conduct me through the apartment. 
It was calculated to accommodate (I think) oe 
six men, with a cot placed in a small room or berth, 
the interior of which was decorated according to the 
taste of the occupant. Some had portraits of their 
ships under full sail, or at the critical moment whea 
she ‘boarded the French Admiral,’ while not a few 
seemed to delight in wood-cuts of ‘Sweet William’ 
and ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ thinking, doubtless, with a 
sigh, the while, of their own deeds in love, when they 
were active and gallant men-o’-war’s men, in theyear 
179-. at one end of this room was a carving in wood of 
a ship in a storm, with men overboard, and sharks 
casting longing glances at them; the whole of which 
was done by a man with, I believe, no other instru 
ment than a common knife. Under this curious 
production of skill and perseverance, was the 
hat, or rather part of the hat, worn by Nelson, 
when boarding an enemy’s ship—in what battle 
I forget. The hat was knocked off his head in 
the fray, and trampled by the feet of the com- 
batants, at the bottom of the boat, but was after- 
wards picked up in its present forlorn state, and 
presented to the hospital, where it is enclosed in a 
glass case; in order, the sailor told me, to protect it 
from the assaults of the ladies who, when it was left 
uncovered, used to whip out their scissors, and ye 
off a bit, to be possessed of a fragment of ‘ Lor 
Nelson’s hat.’ 

I now quitted the hospital, and walked up to the 
Observatory (line of longitude 0)—and what a view 
was there! Old Father Thames wound majestically 
below me, washing in his course the steps of the noble 
pile I had just left, above which proudly floated 

‘The flag that braved, a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze,’ 
while on his bosom were borne vessels of all deno- 
minations, from the hulk of the old ship of war to 
the ‘ trim-built wherry.’ Beyond was London, the 
metropolis of the world, stretching from one side of 
the panorama to the other, and displaying an endless 
succession of towers, steeples, and domes. Talk as 
much as you please of ‘ Cockney’ views, indeed !— 


| here is one which may justly challenge all the rest 


of the globe for its equal. See with your own eyes, 
and judge! At length, when the shades of night 
gathered round this modern Babylon, I ‘ homewards 
bent my steps again,’ weary, but well pleased with 
my visit to Greenwich. R. 5S. T. 
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ISOLATED FACTS AND THOUGHTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE LATE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

TO THE TATLER. 

Dear S1r,—We have been told so fully and from 
so many sources allthe particulars of the Three Days 
in Paris, that perhaps there is little new to be added ; 
though ten thousand erroneous conclusions are come 
to by those who will admit nothing to strike them 
but a single reflected ray of the bread day-light of 
truth. It is impossible for any individual, however 
active, to collect all; but your correspondent of the 
Fauxbourg St Jaques, seems in no humour to do 
justice to all parties. I inhabited a part of Paris, 
much more in the way of what wenton; not that I 
pretend to have seen with my own eyes more than 
he did; still, from partial truth false impressions 
are given, and when he talks of poor Louis Philippe, 
you would almost think him some fell tyrant that bas 
replaced another ! All this is exaggeration—the very 
thing it is time we got rid of, as only worthy of 
school-boys. He is mistaken about nothing having 


curred on the Monday ; the whole affair began on 

e Monday, by the turning out of the journeymen 
printers of varous offices shut up; they made an 
attack on the foreign office and on the lamps. There 
was another row on the shutting up of the Jacobin 
Marquise’s pamphlet shop in the.Palais Royal gallery. 
lly 


To bé sure these emeutes were put down partia 
and dispersed for the night; but the same men were 
leaders next day, and so the storm gathered. 

The greatest slaughter of the troops took place in 
the storming of the Place des Victowes, of any one 
spot in Paris; indeed on both sides, not excepting 
the Place de Gréve. 

And now, looking back dispassionately at all this, 
}, who helped to raise those very barricades,—I, 
whose enthusiasm was as great as any man’s; who 
despised and hated the imbecility of the King that 
led to it, as intensely, surely, as your friend ;—yet 
do I deplore the necessity that has made the cure so 
much worse than the disease. No violent revolution 
thus brought about by the lowest class (for they 
began and stood the brunt of the real hard fighting 
all the three days) can ever lead to the advantage of 
the whole community, because these very people are 
never satisfied afterwards; but with capricious igno- 
rance; quarrel with all authority, and all law, even 
that set up by themselves: nothing wise, or moderate, 
or good, can stand long, when any day, a few hun- 
dreds of the poorest, the worst, and the most in 
want, can upset any Government that tries to make 
the laws respected! To them, commen order and 
the law is tyranny! Thus they tried it again the 
other day, but both troops and citizens were sick of 
this eternal mad brawl, and they were put down ; 
and for this your friend seems to lament, and glance 
at the disappointment of the heroes of the three days ! 
aid as if France was governed despotically! There 
is no such thing! No country under heaven is so 
republican or ‘so free. The poor King Philippe has 





not so much power as our Duke of Sussex, and is 
rather to be pitied than abused; whether he has any 
head, or whether privately avaricious or not, is no- 
thing to the purpose. He was chosen King; if he 
does no great good, poorman, he does no harm, 
and only desires that anarchy and terror may cease 
from tormenting all the decent part of the kingdom, 
The great body of France think with him, and 
it is but the knavish, or the reckless, or the foolish, 
who sneer at the Juste Milieu. What is good for 
anything in this world, but ina true medium. Cari- 
catures and nonsense-of all sorts cannot shake a 
very palpable fact ; people want peace and quietness, 
and saw the agitators cut down the other day with 
a very honest pleasure. The French have nothing 
to ask for but quiet; without it, Paris and France 
will be totally ruined. The Charter is not sought to 
be infringed on, aud the state of siege was but a 
remedy, brought on (and prayed for by the better 
part) by the violence of visionary and wicked dema- 
gogues of the Press, and the lowest rabble. The 
great faultis, the French Government is too weak. 
The foolish (unwise) decision of the Court of Justice, 
about the legality of the state of siege, was only 
cutting a stick to break their own heads with, if 
they don’t take care. Nobody felt it an evil but the 
agitators ; and it did no good, only because it was too 
feebly executed,—the very reason why the Govern- 
ment should be supported! What folly to talk of 
the French interfering with Russia, &c. Their policy 
was wise. ” Tis easy to talk, but not so easy to ru 

into a war with the several powers at variance, with 
an already poor treasury, and in a state of almost 
anarchy at home, God knows how I love liberty ! 
but really, there is so much inane and wicked non- 
sense talked by ultra-liberals, that I begin to get 
sick of a name I was once proud of. In short, dog- 
matising and violence (no matter on which side of 
the question) is sure to create a corresponding re- 
action in the minds of all those who love truth and 
order, whether in France or England. ZERO. 


[ We intended to make some remarks on the above 
letter, but we have not time; and on consideration, 
we prefer leaving the reasonings and assertions of 
both our correspondents to make their proper im- 
pressions. We do not think the middle in this case 
is the Juste Milieu, at the same time, we allow some 
weight to the considerations put forth on the side 
which we are least disposed to take,—Ed. Tat.] 





A Prior Craim.—There is a point of yrece 
and mercy before religious and political liberty : 
the latter has now been granted to Ireland, but the 
former has, as yet, been passed over. It is the first 
principle of human right, that every man has a na- 
tural claim for the means of subsistence from that 
soil, from whence he hath derived his birth. No 
man’s claim to the whole produce of the land comes 
before this. ‘ Feed the poor,’ and take eee 
remainder, may be a human law; but first part 
is the original law of God, which man cannot dis- 
annul, but by rebe'lion against God, and by tyranny 
over his fellow creatures.—The Double Trial. 
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The Double Trial ; or, the Consequences of an Irish Clear- 
ing,a Tule of the present Day. 3 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1832. 

Tuere is a good deal of talent in this novel, al- 

though it is not written after the usual mode, and 

may, without offence, be considered a little eccentric. 

Of the merits of the story we shall speak another 

time; it evidently occupies but a secondary place 

in the mind of the author, who seems more anxi- 
ous to make it the medium of enforcing what he 
deems salutary truth and useful information, than 
to charm the imagination by a connected narrative. 
Not that it is without considerable merit, as a work 
of fiction; there are in it some pleasant sketches 
of character, some powerful and picturesque de- 
scriptions, a good-natured perception of the ludi- 
crous, and talent in its exposition. We shall 
extract a pretty long passage, in which the author 
gallantly takes up the cause of those ladies, whose 
merits are rather in their hearts than in their heads, 

a rather chivalrous undertaking in an age when, as 

Miss Mitford says, there isno such thing to be 

found as an unaccomplished woman, all are so blue 

with learning. Mr Harley is an eccentric gentle- 
man, residing in Switzerland. His courtship, and 
the character of his wife, are thus described :— 

* At the age of five and twenty, he fell in love with 
Bridget Morrice ; and every friend and relative and 
acquaintance that knew the least of the parties, de- 
clared that, of all the ladies in the sun or shade, 
Miss Bridget, very pretty, and apparently very silly, 
was the last person that Mr Harley ought to think 
of marrying. As the courtship continued, a very 
clever and sensible friend and relative, an acknow- 
ledged man of high talent and genius (for he wrote 
in the Edinburgh Review, at that time quite the 
flash of literature), and a celebrated wit, Mr Dalli- 
day, endeavoured to expand Mr Harley’s vision 
upon the qualifications of Miss Bridget Morrice to 
be the wife of a man of refined intellect. 

‘** You are smitten, Harley,” said he, * with the 
delightful” (laying a stress on the word) “ Miss 
Bridget ?” 

«“« Yes, Dalliday,” he replied, ‘ delightful, I think, 
for negatives, as well as positives.” 

** How so, Harley ?” 

«Why, my pretty Miss Biddy—for mine I hope 
to make her—can neither sing, nor play, nor draw, 
nor make nicknacks. Fine learning and languages 
are actually abominations to her; and as for the 
positions and all the fashionable elegancies of dancing, 
I really believe that she is indifferent to them all, 
and trusts only to native grace and person: Now 
I am enraptured when I discover these deficiencies ; 
and as you must allow she has a sweet temper, and 
makes ar excellent cup of tea By the bye, I 
am going to take one with her and her aunt this 
afternoon, and you may partake of the benefit if 
you like.” 

‘This was the very thing that Mr Dalliday wished. 
He told a mutual acquaintance of the circumstance, 
and added—* Now I have the opportunity, if I don’t 
shew off the pretty, lite, foolish, chattering crea- 








ture in her own true colours to our friend, and break 
off this most ridiculous match, never give me credit 
again. Is it to be borne by such a finished scholar, 
and a man of such high intellectual worth as Har- 
ley, not to speak of his fine fortune and expectan- 
cies, should be entangled in the silken meshes of 
this ungifted, uneducated, pretty face?” 

‘ Everything succeeded according to Mr Dalliday’s 
wishes. Never did a thoughtless simpleton talk 
more nonsense, ask sillier questions, or more com- 
pletely betray her ignorance of all that literary con- 
ceit idolizes, than did Miss Bridget that evening. 

‘ Mr Dalliday had felt confident of his own powers, 
and sure of his success; and he said triumphantly 
to Mr Harley, as they were returning home—* What 
think you now, Harley, of your pretty Miss Bridget ? 
Ah! ah! how does the love-fit run?’ 

‘Tam eternally obliged to you, my dear fellow,” 
replied Mr Harley, “ for keeping that pretty mouth 
so incessantly in play. She has nota speck of guile 
upon her heart, nor a thought in her mind that re- 
quires concealment. I was never more satisfied of 
her sweetness and her innocency; and I declare to 
you that I could have staid the whole evening to see 
those most beautiful lips going through, again and 
again, every gyration that taste, elegance, and love- 
liness can possibly conceive. And, my dear friend, 
I should wish the whole world to know, that it will 
not be my fault, if Miss Biddy does not take me 
‘for better for worse’ within the month; for 1 de- 
clare most solemnly,” laying his hand emphatically 
on Mr Dalliday’s arm, ‘ that I, on my part, would 
pronounce with all joy and gladness that irrevocable 
vow to-morrow morning.” 

‘In spite of his former confidence, Mr Dalliday had 
the prudence not to say another word; and, in a 
very few weeks, amid the silent lamentations and 
forebodings of all these friends and relations, did 
they take one another “ for better for worse.” 

‘ But the lamentations were out of place, and the 
forebodings only proved the sapient ones to be false 
prophets. Twenty years had now passed, and the 
wise sayings had changed, and all the world now 
spoke, from practical experience, that ne other 
woman could so well have suited the whim and 
caprice of Mr Harley; and very few (none, in the 
ladies’ opinion) could have made her a better hus- 
band than himself. 

‘If the fair lady lacked accomplishments, the 
charmed lover soon discovered the potential influ- 
ence of a number of most useful qualifications ; and 
that even temper and kindness of heart, with which 
she uniformly treated her ancient relative, he found 
was a native gift to his own solace and comfort. 
The aunt lived with them till her death: and it was 
soon after her decease, that they left England. 

‘In his temporary sojournment from a change of 
places, he discovered that, in all minor contribu- 
tions to his comfort, she was unrivalled. From 
the boiling an egg, which she never cracked, or 
selected otherwise than fresh, to the mixing a glass 
of wine or spirits and water, she possessed a genius 
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that was rather an intuitive gift, as her husband 
said, wen, by some accident, they had not their 
own materials with them, and the casual supply 
was of a very indifferent kind —“ Why, Biddy, 
this is good after all. You have charmed it, my 
girl; Under your operation Renecarlo becomes 
sound Port, and Gin is converted into Geneva.” — 
No slight qualifications were these to a man who 
was always changing his residence; and we have 
to add, Mrs Harley wrote as fine a hand as Mary 
Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth herself, or the 
elegant and accomplished Lady Jane Grey; and 
there were times when this accomplishment was in 
very pleasing request, perhaps more generally ser- 
viceable ont acceptable to her husband than those 
of most of the very highly talented ladies of Mr 
Dalliday’s acquaintance were to theirs.’ 





POETRY AND PAINTING, 





As language is more fit the character to tell, 

So et can delineate but expression well. 

The Poet hath to aid him only one dark hue, 

While various tints the Painter's fancy may imbue. 

To what perfection art would rise, could they unite 

As brothers, pen and pencil, colour and indite. C. HH. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE WORLD, 
Notnine that is good is ever lost; and, however 
slowly we may advance; we never retrograde. These 
assertions, looking on mankind in the mass, are, | 
think, supported by analogy. The intellectual fires of 
humanity have been so effectually kindled, that they 
may now be left to themselves ; nothing short of a blast 
from Omnipotence could extinguish them, for they 
are fraught with the principles of self-generation and 
eternal life. The state of the world sufficiently 
shows that this is not enough. Intellectual power 
cannot create happiness, any more than capital can 
create comfort. It is said by our eminent female 
political economist, that ‘ the proportion of a fund 
received among many individuals, must mainly de- 
pend on the number among whom the fund is di- 
vided,’ and, I may be allowed to add, upon how 
the fund is divided—upon the principle upon which 
the division is made—the proportions in which it is 
apportioned. 

Among the clogs to the wheels on which the 
world advances, is the small encouragement given 
to talent, and the little unanimity existing among 
the talented, who, if there is to be a brotherhood 
on earth, ought to form one. A few fashionable 
individuals will, sometimes, draw together the dis- 
tinguished. But how? Like sheep in the pens of 
Smithfield, to stand and stare at each other. It is 
not such association that will advantage the world, 
or those destined for the great work of its improve- 
ment. It is a free and generous spirit of associa- 
tion in the children of genius themselves, which, 
without waiting for the call of fashion, or being 
made the chosen of patronage, will prompt them to 
acknowledge and welcome a brother, be he found 
in what rank he may; that will induce them to make 
allowance for the crust that may thence obscure tle 











diamond, and to disregard its setting, if it be a gem 
of the true water. 

The finest minds are the most susceptible. A 
thunder-cloud may settle over a muddy pool, and 
effect no change on its surface; but the least vapour 
throws a shadow on aclear stream. This is alone 
sufficient to satisfy us how many fine minds must 
have been already lost to the woild! When we 
feel what forests of dull cypress and rough firs there 
are to thread, what innumerable, impertinent, and 
annoying burrs in every path, shall we wonder that 
the gentle child of genius lays him down under the 
first willew that offers him sympathy, and weeps 
away the energies that might have been {warmed 
into bliss, at once diffused and felt? Among such 
of his brethren that can more bravely battle the 
rude world, how many, even to the eleventh hour, 
hear the careless cry as they pass them, ‘ Why stand 
ye here all the day idle?’ nor stay to listen to the 
reply —‘ Because no man has hired us,’ if such reply 
the proud spirit will permit to find passage from 
the lips. Might not confederated talent. shield 
genius from all this? The rest of the world may be 
forgiven when they forget the sons of song and 
science, they have little sympathy with them. But 
how can they forget each other? Nor is the world, 
at least that part of it that admits literature and the 
arts among the number of its luxuries; quite excu- 
sable for its indifference to the fate of genius. When 
the great Grecian found his tutor dying, what was 
the sage’s general reproach ? 


* Pericles, those that use a lamp should feed it with oil.’ 


How many there are that had scarcely known 
that they possessed a soul, but for the works of 
genius; yet how few of these turn to the lamp 
from which they have derived such light, to learn 
whether its oil be exhausted, and to offer it more! 
It is only through the strong moral principle inse- 
parably associated with the highest order of talent, 
that we can account for the many works of genius 
that have sprung amid the barrenness of poverty, 
and the bitterness of neglect. Stung by the vulgar 
world, the student often casts away his pen; but 
the fire and feeling inherent in his soul will not 
slumber; and, as he resumes his unregarded, unre- 
warded toil, he exclaims,—‘ Perhaps when this hand 
is mouldering in the black soil, that which it now 
traces may benefit some unborn brother.” For such 
is the elastic and sympathetic power of the mind, 
that it can spring into futurity, and cling to the 
kindred spirit there, that is denied it here. 

The world’s grand want is moral improvement 
equal to its intellectual advancement ; the same zeal, 
energy, and intelligence in modelling the heart, as 
in moulding the mind and exercising manual ability. 
This can only be effected by education on other 
and better principles than heretofore. Nature has 
not been less bountiful to humanity than to any other 
portion of her wonderful and various creation. The 
gas that binds the marble is the same through thou- 
sands of ages; the principle that frees the mind is as 
unchangeable: but man looks on marble with more 
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interest than on mind; as the chemist and the me- 
chanic, he is all energy: as the parent and the pre- 
ceptor, all inertia. He maltiplies superior machines, 
but inferior human beings; improves the material, 
rather than the moral world; that world which alone 
can apply improved matter to the purpose of hap- 
piness. 

Let us wake from this lethargy! Let our children 
be a better race than we have been, that the world 
may be to them, what it has never been to us,—a 
scene of feliclty. The strata of the earth is not more 
irriversibly fixed than the base of character by early 
impressions. Impressions are the atoms of educa- 
tion, they are the grain of the granite, the sands of 
the soil. But how shall we secure that the young 
mind imbibe only good impressions, when the very 
winds are pregnant with poison-seeds? No other- 
wise than by continually and impressively enforcing 
the great claim that the infant world has on the 
adult world. If we cannot wholly eradicate from 
our own natures, the evil that has grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength, at 
least we may repress its indication. Let us continu- 
ally feel the reverence due to the innocence, and 
the regard necessary for the imitativeness of children. 
They are vessels yet undefiled; let us not permit 
them to taste of the tainted fountains of which we 
have drank. Let us seal, for their sakes, the springs 
of violence, rudeness, severity, and selfishness, and 
set those flowing that will bear to them gentleness, 
kindness, and benevolence. 


And not merely. for 
our own children let each of us do this, but for every 


little way-farer in the world’s walks. We are too 
apt not to look beyond the homestead; evep con- 
fining ourselves to that view ; is it not for the interest 
of our little household, that our neighbour's be as 
moral as our own? Each individual, in this, as in all 
things else, can do but little; but would each do that 
little, a great deal might bedone. Long accustomed 
to habits of carelessness, we shall perhaps find the 
self controul, here supplicated in behalf of those 
looking up to us,some effort, Let us console our- 
selves, that it will not be unrewarded; our old age 
shall banquet on the pure fruit; we shall thus 
assist each other to ripen repose upon the verdure 
we help each other to cultivate; and let us also re- 
member, that if there be anything can reform and 
enlighten ourselves, it is a sincere and zealous en- 
deavour to form others to virtue and wisdom by our 
precepts and example. 

Amid all the clouds that darken the horizon, the 
prospects of the world are bright and beantiful; they 
might be brighter and brought nearer, did we seek 
with as much eagerness to improve morals as 
machinery; exert as much ingenuity in forming 
character, as we do in making boilers for steam- 
engines; if we would lay down moral, as well as 
iron rail-roads; teach men to run like their machines, 
with, not against each other; to act from a princi- 
ple of common power, not from the poor and pass- 
ing impulses of selfish interest and savage rivalry. 


M.L. G. 





LINES TO —— —— 


Nay, gentle maiden, do not deem 
Thou’lt ever find a friend; 

Believe me, ’tis a treacherous dream, 

Like his who seeks the meteor’s gleam, 
Whose search will never end. 


Of earthly love I do not speak, 
Of such I little know, 
Save that it sears the blooming cheek, 
And bids young hearts, coufiding, break, 
And tears of sorrow flow. 


The only friendships mortals know, 
The only ones we may, 

Are those that, as the sea-tides flow, 

All gaily come, but come and go, 
Aud never, never stay. 


Then, lady, on this world of ours, 
Seek not for friends!ip’s tie ; 
For mid earth’s storms, and frosts, and showers, 
Thou canst but cull earth’s transient flower-, 
That bloom a day and die. 
G.C. 





SSE 


THE BRITISH NAVY AND THE VERNON 
FRIGATE. 

Woolwich Dockyard—Convicts at work—The Snake sloop 
— The Vernon frigate—A Steam-boat—The Thenderer 
—Woolwich Town. 

Tue weather has been so delightful that F felt a 
longing to get off the eternal pavementof our ne- 
tropolis—if only to breathe the air of the environs. 
I had heard something of the Vernon, a fine frigate, 
built on an improved principle, by Captain Simonds, 
of the navy (the new naval architect), but as there 
might be some difficulty in admitting a civil “ Hermit” 
into the dockyard, I called on a naval friend, who 
kindly went down with me on the top of one of 
the Woolwich coaches, from Charing Cross. 

The Woolwich dockyard extends almost all along 
the water side of the town; it may be half a mile 
long, walled in towards this straggling town, and 
with slips and wharfs, and all sorts of conveniences 
for landing stores, &c. on the river. Here are se- 
veral vast sheds, or wooden roofs, with windows 
studded all over for the admission of light, erected 
over the slips and dry docks where the ships are 
built. Getting down at the chief entrance, my 
friend said a word to the porter at the gate, and 
we passed in. The first thing that struck me were 
long rows of cannon and anchors ranged on either 
side; then my friend took me to the boat and spar 
houses, where I saw a few men at work, making 
masts, and building boats : the number of the former, 
and the piles of huge trunks of oak, gave one a 
favourable impression of the care taken of our 
timber, as well as the complete state of readiness it 
is in for all the purposes of sending men-of-war to 
sea.—‘ And who are these gangs of men,’ said I to 
my friend, ‘in brown suits of coarse cloth, with 
white initial letters stamped on them, and an iron 
ring round each leg ?’"—< Those,’ said he, ‘are con- 
victs, many of them, I am sorry to say, emyloyed in 
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a sort of confidential situation !—it is shocking that 
such people should ever set foot in the yards at all, 
as other public works might be found to make them 
labour at less incongruous. Some of these men, you 
see, are measuring those oak logs, and stamping 
them with various letters; others at work at the 
earth thrown out of the new bason. Observe how 
they work ! see how they train their limbs, as if in 
exertion to see how very little they can do! As a 
naval man,” he continued, as we both approached 
the basin where the frigate lay—‘as a naval man, 
how many things am 1 doomed to see in this very 
yard, under the noses of the Admiralty, as it were: 
there are innumerable faults in the things as they 
are even row carried on—to say nothing of convicts: 
—look at this thing, here we have a new sloop of 
war—this is the Snake, (by her figure head) of the 
same class of vessels which throughout our war 
were the only ones we had to be proud of. These 
18 gun brigs always sailed well, and were good sea 
boats, and were every way our most efficient craft 
for their size, simply because they had more beam, 
and drew less water, than those of our old stupid 
way of building the rest of our vessels was per- 
sisted in to the last; and for their sailing, their 
runs, fore and aft, were and cleaner.—QOne 
would think,’ he still continued, ‘ that our admirals, 
and of all sorts at the Admiralty, who had 
seen of pep hm Is, and, a fase all, Ame- 
rican pilot boats and clippers, ant tes— might 
a long time (aye, 20 Peat wat) have kcal 
this.—No, they only seem to have found it out yes~ 
terday : indeed, even now some of them will get up 
in the Heuse to maintain the excellence of our besotted 
build !—*‘ This seems a very beautiful vessel,’ said I, 
willing to cut short a sort of technical jargon new 
to me.—‘ Why, yes,’ he replied, ‘she'll do—but I 
look in vain for certain improvements that might 
have been made even in these sloops of war—she 
might have a sharper run, and be much handsomer 
about the quarters—and why these brigs are never 
to be broader or longer, or carry two or four guns 
more, puzzles me—it is a mere copy.’ We now ad- 
vanced towards the frigate close behind her: ‘ Just 
notice,’ said he, ‘ what going on a broader scale does 
—see how she sits on the water!—look at the line 
of the bends! how like a duck she sits—one can 
see her bearings to be good at once from her quar- 
ters.’—‘ Yes, yes, this is something like a ship !'— 
Several groups of ladies now passed us, and went 
on board, where we followed.—‘ Aye, said my 
friend again, after touching his hat to some gentle- 
men in blue surtouts, with bits of gold lace round their 
cuffs, ‘here is room to swing a cat at any rate—she 
has something like a beam.’—As he said this, he weut 
up toa short sun-burnt man, in a round blue jacket, 
and left me to examine things in my own way; but 
the decks were full of gun-carriages and guns just 

etting on board, carpenters at work, abd Sakiterd 
Gainting; so that it was not the most propitious 
moment to see things to advantage. The masts and 
yards over head appeared to me enormous, How 
are a hundred men, like pigmies here on deck, 





thought I, to manage these enormous machines ? 
On the chief deck battery I saw enormous chains, 
used for the anchors; and, going still lower, I came 
to a gloomy deck, where the people live, it seems, 
with ranges of hanging tables on each side; on each 
was placed several tubs with brass hoops, one within 
another. My friend here joined me, and told me 
they were to hold the seamen’s og; and soup, and 
cocoa at meals. It seems the ship’s company had 
not yet kept house on board, but lived in a hulk in 
the basin, close by. There appeared very few men, 
I thought. ‘ Surely,’ +I observed, ‘ she will not go 
to sea without more men?’ My friend said she was 
not half manned as yet, notwithstanding they were 
to be ready for sea in two or three days. ‘That 
was the captain I spoke to,’ he continued ;—‘ a very 
good fellow—he ought to put a stop to flocks of 
women coming on board, it only distracts the atten- 
tion of the lieutenants, mids, and men. Though 
they do not break off from work to attend to them, 
still, what nonsense it is a parcel of people coming 
from town—to see what ?—what they do not in the 
least understand as to her build; and in the state 
she is in, all they can say is, that they saw ropes, 
and dirty decks, and tarring, and scraping, and 
painting of wood—a parcel of men, looking like 
savages, up to their eyes in grease and blacking, and 
a few gentlemen standing about, superintending all 
this, in blue surtouts! There is too much fuss made 
about this ship! We should be ashamed to have it 
thought there was any thing mew to us, here in Eng- 
land, in the appearance of a decent frigate fitting 
out.” We now walked round this dark deck, to 
where the officers live, in the gun-room, where car- 
penters were at work; from thence to the midship- 
men’s berths, one on each side, gloomy and small 
apartments, five feet ten inches high, by perhaps 
fifteen long. A table occupied the centre, round 
which ran benches, serving as bins or lockers, I think 
he said ; adding, as he looked in, ‘Tlose scuttles, 
fore and aft, are no improvement, if they only serve 
to give less light than the old ones, and no bull’s-eyes 
in the deck to help them!’ The whole place was 
indeed sombre enough—I blessed myself from such 
a lodging, as I once more ascended to day-light. 
As there was no notice taken of us, luckily, we left 
the ship as we came. The result of my friend’s visit 
was, his great satisfaction at the complete way she 
carried her guns, and so well out of the water—her 
ample beam—and the beauty of her build on the 
whole. Her figure-head annoyed him ; and it seemed 
to me to be very ill carved, and not calculated to.do 
us much credit in that branch of art.. Not far from 
the frigate lay a steam boat, apes an old vessel 
fitting with new contrived paddles, working in two 
compartments; the outer wheel sloping outwards, 
so that the axle formed an obtuse angle with the 
inner one! It is quite impossible this can work well, 
since its play will be out of the vertical line! But 
the experiment may be worth while, from some sup- 
posed advantage: the paddles, too, were set dia- 
gonally, as I have seen them, invented by Mr Perkins, 
the well known mechanist. This vbviates the wasted 
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effort of the rising paddle in the coming round under 
water, but has not been found to work well, from 
some cause or other; since, though known so long, 
it has not been adopted : in this instance they are 
going to try it again in a more complicated form. 
We now sauntered over the yard, and towards the 
last of the ships built on the old plan, with some 
fantastical and very ugly excrescences about the 
stern;—this was the Thunderver, a_ three-decker. 
At this ship my friend made many wry faces, and 
muttered a good deal to himself, of which 1 only 
heard the last words—‘ Well, thank God! we can 
have no more such monstrous abortions!’ She is a 
very large ship; but, he told me, very inferior in 
every particular, to an American three-decker (I 
think he said) recently built at Philadelphia. On 
the whole I was disappointed in my dockyard trip; 
for of all these defects 1 should have known nothing, 
had I been with an army man, or alone. Thus, 
ignorance is bliss—and particularly where that 
appears no longer excellent, which is not compara- 
tively so! 

Woolwich is an odd mixture of bustle and quiet— 
of improvement and decay. All the skirts of the 
town, and the upper part, about the artillery barracks 
and common, is very good and cheerful; while that 
part nearer the dock-yard and river, bears every sign 
about it of poverty, dirt, and decay! Surely there 
must be something wrong to make it so conspicuous 
and uncommon as here obtrudes itself on the 
stranger; nor can I help thinking, that were the 
more affluent, in and out of office, of the army and 
navy, as well as the better inhabitants below. the 
church, to take the matter in hand, and make a few 
well-directed enquiries and exertions, and, possibly, 
remonstrances, much of this miserable appearance at 
the gates of one of our chief naval arsenals, would 
no longer make one melancholy by the violent and 
unseemly contrast. We were soon in another world 
—on Woolwich Common—where all is order and 
opulence ; and, for its healthful site, no spot could 
have been more happily chosen for the Royal 
Academy, where the younger sons of some of the 
best families of England, are trained as scientific 
soldiers, in a happy medium between too tender and 
too rough—between theoretical and practical science. 

Hermit OF Park-Lane. 





LETTER XXXVI OF MARGARET. 


DOUBTS AND FEARS — LOVE OR FRIENDSHIP— 
ARRIVAL OF SIR W. TYRRELL—DEATH OF 
SOPHIA—SERIOUS REFLECTIONS. 

Brighton, 

Dear Emtty,—I mentioned in my last, that Henry 
Dellmour, with his sister, were the constant companions 
of my extensive rambles ; but the abstruse studies of the 
latter lead her so much into lonely paths and deep ab- 
stractions, that our conversation is very little interrupted 
or assisted by her, unless, indeed, when she comes loaded 
with of earth, and mould, and weeds; and then we 
listen, afid disentangle, and confuse, and grub our hands, 
and gleves, and cluthes, whilst she exults, and explains, 





and corrects, and is most happy in the triumphant success 
of her researches; but all this leaves Henry and myself 
very much to our own resources for amusement, and the 
young gentleman seems more delighted with the opportu- 
nity than myself; his constant talk is of the pleasures of 
a country life, and my coincidence of opinion with him on 
this subject has induced him, I suppose, to imagine, that F 
might be won to share those pleasures with him ; at least 
his conversation always ends too tenderly and too point- 
edly, to leave me unrestrained in my looks and manner, 
or much longer to affect misunderstanding his meaning.— 
Thus, my dear Emily, I must abandon the only pleasure 
I can find to my taste, and remain at home during weather 
which might induce the veriest bookworm to leave his 
closet, and pitch his tent in the open fields. You will 
say that I might easily undeceive him, and destroy his 
hopes by a candid avowal of my indifference; but after 
my mistake respecting his brother Alfred, I feel more 
difident in the interpretation of tender looks and words, 
and although oppressed by their frequency, fancy that 
vanity, or the over-simplicity of my candour, which 
would not willingly suffer any one to construe my frank. 
ness to their disadvantage, leads me to suspect these assi- 
duities to have more meaning than they really possess, 
This is one of the hardships attending our sex ; a genuine 
friendship seems forbidden to exist between us and any 
amiable man; we cannot admire their good qualities, or 
fine sense and talents, but love must come in and spoil 
all. I verily believe that men think us such frivolous 
creatures as not to expect the language of instruction or 
entertainment from them, unaccompanied by flattery and 
a tender declaration. Mercy on us! we may well be the 
poor half-witted things we are, where such a feeling ig 
maintained. Henry Dellmour is very amiable; Alfred is 
even more so, from his superior mind and acquirements. 
[ could have esteemed them both as brothers, but they 
oblige me to shun their society, by demanding more than 
I can return. Another difficulty besets me: Henry has 
delicate health; should it suffer additionally on my 
account, his parents might with some justice accuse me 
as the destroyer of their child. Unfortunately my uncle 
is with S., so I cannot for the present return to him. If 
must even make excuses to remain within doors, and in 
addition to my books and letter-writing to you, begin to 
spoil good muslin by attempting a flounce, or kerchief, in 
company with Mrs Dellmour, who is a great worker at 
these knacks. In continuation. 

Sir William Tyrrell is arrived, my dear Emily; his own 
fine spirits a little overclouded, yet he brings additional 
pleasure to our whole circle, not one of whose counte- 
nances failed to betray the pleasure his appearance ex- 
cited. Poor Sophia has resigned her gentle spirit into the 
hand of its Creator, and met, I trust, with that consola- 
tion her broken spirit missed in this world: her last wishes 
were for the happiness of her child, and its unnatural 
father. The latter she has begged Sir William, as a dying 
request, never to seek, but in amity and forgiveness. I 
do not envy the man his feelings, when he shall hear of 
her decease. Sir William thinks him sufficiently punished 
by the remorse which cannot fail to overtake his cruelty 
and folly; for, in addition to his desertion, he has lately 
married a woman in every respect the reverse of Sophia— 
plain in her person, bold and repulsive in her msnners. I 
cannot pity him, I confess, whilst beholding his beautifil 
child, rendered completely an orphan through bis elifisi.ly 
availing himself of the world’s unjust decis.oo aguiust the 
weaker party. Dear little Arthur, he scarcely recol ets 
his mother, fond and assiduous as she was ever to him. I 
have supplied her ;lace, and at his happy age he krows 
no nice discrimination of persons. It would be uw e to 
awaken recollections in him, which could bu create an 
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affectation of sentiment. Yet I am sometimes beguiled of 
my tears when he calls me his pretty mamina, and asks if 
Arthur shall soon see sick mamma. Alas! poor child, his 
artless words have awakened in my bosom feelings that have 
for years lain dormant, I, too, am an orphan. My mother 
also pined in neglect and solitude, leaving me, but for 
Walter Campbell, alone in this strange world. Yet I 
will not affect feelings of misfortune I never knew; I 
was too young to be sensible of her loss, and my kind 
uncle has supplied every relation to me. Perhaps my 
heart is not so filial as others, for I have read and heard 
of those who have pined through life in search of a lost 
but unnatural parent, neglecting every social and endear- 
ing tie in this pursuit. Natures may vary; but in mine 
the being who has cherished me from infancy claims and 
possesses my entire and unbounded duty and affection. 
Sometimes I own I am curious to know if I have a father 
in being, and were I to suspect he lacked comfort or 
assistance from me, would break through the silence I 
have hitherto preserved, out of delicacy to Walter Camp- 
bell’s feeli and ask his name and present residence ; 
but, alas 1 T cuspecthe lives not; or if alive, unknown to 
my uncle. Occasionally I have dreamy visions of him, 
both sleeping and waking, ‘and my fancy represents him, 
young and handsome, and enthusiastic, such as he capti- 
vated the tender but unwise Helen Malcolm. Alas ! that 
trusting love should be thus rewarded; or that so much 
of sorrow should be mingled in all life’s enjoyments. 
ladifference seems the onlyjshield to protect poor hu- 
manity from disappointment and sufferi 

But I have written myself into low spirits, notwith- 
standing I began by mentioning the accession of cheerful- 
ness Sir William’s presence had inspired. I will there- 


fore conclude by the repeated, but sincere assertion, that 


nate 
- Marcarer. 


Lam Your 





SADLER’S WELLS.—THE DRAMA.—MATTERS 
REQUIRING REFORM. 

Dear Mr Tatier,—As I am convinced you have an 
honest wish for the success of our theatres, great and 
small, I send you the result not only of a trip to the 
far-away Wells yesterday, but a few thoughts inseparable 
from certain impressions, there renewed. f 

Our minor theatres of late, from their regeneration, and 
the enterprise shewn by their spirited lessees, Vestris, 
Waylett, and at this place Fitzwilliam, have carried a sort 
of vogue with them quite new to the town, and enccu- 
raged the gently fastidious to appear in their newly done- 
up boxes, and the houses generally to be crowded by 
people of greater respectability than usual. Many, I have 
no doubt, go as far as Sadler’s Wells; and as fur as that 
clever actress goes, and the neat and tasteful manner the 
house has been set to rights, it well deserves encourage- 
ment. If, however, it is quite impossible to find anything 
like wit, or humour, or decent connexion in the entertain- 
ment, there is no great harm; it is made up for by song, 
encored ad nauseam by the noisy devils commonly called 
the Gods. Thus, too, Buckstone’s violent caricature of 
the sly and funny, and all the preposterous extravagance 
of word and action, is one and all,—in strict obedience 
to the taste of the said dirty imps, who rule the roast by 
a constant confusion of all sorts of noises, from the cat- 
call to the low abuse of and affectionate enquiries after 
each other, at the top of their brazen lungs! It would be 

to be serious or critical here. Mrs Fitzwilliam is 
a clever spirited creature. I recollect her right well 
when she was Effie Deans in the Heart of Mid Lothian. 
She was a charming creature, and then a very clever girl 





(at the Surrey theatre, some twelve years ago). Alas, 
for this frail clay! how changed she is! I was then in 
love with her; and now, in twelve short fleeting years, 
she is a fat little woman, utterly incapacitated from ever 
laying Effie Deans again,—that is, to put one’s sympathies 
in danger. The company she has gathered together are 
quite good enough for the taste of that uproarious quar- 
ter of this vast town; and so far from not being content 
with their exertions, I only wonder how they can afford 
to do so well! how make up so many smart dragoon 
dresses, and sport so many nice clean muslin gowns and 
clean stockings, on salaries, that, not to beggar their little 
deserving manageress, must be extremely modest ! 

That fine creature and most insipid actress, Daly, would 
have stolen my heart, but for her ungraceful carriage and 
utter want of tact and spirit. Still she is a darling, such 
as might be admitted in the catalogue of Houris. I 
wavered in my allegiance, and know not how it might have 
ended with my weak susceptible heart, but her mon- 
strously, preposterously, enormous hat.and feathers upset 
ny fastidious and gentler combinations, and I transferred 
my affections to the lovely Forde, who sings very sweetly, 
has a lovely arm and neck, though in face she must yield 
to her blue-eyed rival. However, as they are equally 
awkward in the disposition of their hands and feet, and 
the positions of their dear persons, there was nothing 
more to make me hesitate; so I was not altogether jea- 
lous at seeing her give her hand to the little fat Pet of the 
Petticoats; not that I could well swallow the unaccount- 
able way the author has left the charming Daly to shift 
for herself, jilted of all her beaux! And now I will 
(holding up my handkerchief to conceal a smile) assume 
the rigid moralist, and ask if such palpable kissing on the 
stage, all round, is quite right ? or letting in all the dragoons 
into the conyent, vi e¢ armis! to say nothing of certain 
very queer allusions, and the barefaced intrigue of the old, 
Lady Abbess with that quintessence of a cockney, Buck- 
stone! 

I will not be unkind in lashing this bad taste; I shall 
only say, that if such broad words and actions were even 
approached at the lowest of the small Boulevard theatres 
in Paris, they would be ed down on the instant. A 
lover now and then steals a chaste kiss; but kissing by. 
wholesale thus, and the boarding of the dragoons, and the 
putting of arms round waists thus ostentatiously done,— 
and recommended to all the pit, boxes, and gallery,—and 
‘ not to mind the girls saying, Be quiet!’ I say, all this 
would appear horribly coarse and indecent to our neigh- 
bours in Gaul; and why tolerated here with us, to our 
chaste eyes and ears !—Bless me! well! however I may 
smile, I am sorry there are really such arguments placed 
in the hands of the canting part of the community, to rail 
and gnash at all acting and actors. They may indeed 
say, It corrupts ;’ all I should gently advise, jeither at 
this house or any of the rest (for they all sin in this way 
more or less), is not to carry this sort of thing quite so 
far; and if it is the author’s fault, pray, gentlemen, prune 
your prurient fancies, and try and give us a little more 
probability, more wit, and more humour in its stead. A 
great deal has been said of the causes of the decadence of 
our drama; but nothing is more the cause ‘than allowing 
those enormous dark dens called galleries to exist, filled 
with the lowest rabble, and unchecked by any police of 
any sort, as to spitting in the pit, making all sorts of 
deafening noises, and in short bullying the whole house, 
actors and all. We must cut up the galleries, and by 
dividing this many-headed monster, leave it lessvof the 
impulse and sympathy of sweating contact. Thisdmwling 
and noise is absolutely contagious ; they can hearpothing, 
and what need they care about the rest of the house Adl hese 
too are the ‘ mould of form and the glass of fashion,” 
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Where is our actors’ and actresses’ study? When a 
butcher’s boy gets up and roars encore, how ready Miss 
Forde is to bow obedience, and encourage this pet, by 
singing every couplet over again; so do ail the rest; and 
thus are all our performances dragged out most tediously, 
till towards midnight,—both actors and audience worn 
out. One thing at least might be done: have police-men 


stationed in the galleries, to turn out the first who dis- 

turbed the house by these savage noises; or, in the front 

rank, whoever was detected throwing down beer, orange- 

This is 
Z 


peel, nuts, and filth, on the heads of the pit. 
disgraceful ! . 

Our correspondent is severe; but we are persuaded 
that a little severity is of use, where conduct offensive to 
good taste and decent manners is the subject. There is 
a further use; we too readily give in to feelings of self- 
comploneany, when anything to the disparagement of our 
neighbours in France, or our kin in America, is related 
to us by some gossipping traveller. The beam in our 
own eye may perhaps disfigure us as much as the mote in 
theirs. —Ed. Tat.) 











THEATRICALS. 
English Opera, Olympic. 
THE DILOSK GATHERER. 
A new melo-drama, by Mr Fitzball, entitled the 
Dilosk* Gatherer, or The Eagle's Nest, was produced 
at this theatreon Monday last. The plot is sufficientl 
simple, and is of the kind which interests thoug 
painfully, and in spite of frequent repetition. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, the characters are all native, 
and we may say so in a somewhat especial manner 
of the incidents, although these have, doubtless, 
their parallels everywhere. 

Norah. Cavanagh (Miss Kelly), the daughter of a 
fisherman, Old Cavanagh (F.. Matthews), was for 
sometime an inmate in the family of Sir Brian O’ Beg 
(W. Bennett), having, by her intelligence and 
good repute, won the favour of Lady Celestina 
Floranthe O’ Beg (Mrs C. Jones), the Baronet’s 
maiden sister. But the good looks and conduct of 
Norah did more than this; they attracted the notice 
and touched the heart of a gallant youth, Fergus 
Purcell (Perkins), nephew and heir to Sir Brian. 
A secret marriage gave sanctity to their union, but 
before this Fergus had exacted an oath from Norah, 
that she would not, without his permission, make 
known the father’s name. She has a child, and is 
turned away from the house of Sir Brian. At the 
commencement of the piece Norah and her child 
are residing with her father. Lady Celestina, from 
mixed motives of pique and prudery, pretends to 
be alarmed at the scandal arising out of Norah’s 
conduct; she calls on Norah, tries to discover who 
was her seducer, and failing, in the fever of her 
anger, desires the ejectment of Norah and her father 
from the cottage. This is easily done, for they are 
in arrears for rent, and Malachi Fallon (Benson Hill) 
Master of the Free Grammar School, and Bailiff of 
Ballydalough, serves them with a notice, and they 
quit. He puts his head pupil, David Nicodemus 
Dandelion (Collier) in possession. David com- 
miserates their misfortune, and _ while solilo- 
quising upon it, and wishing he had the five pounds 


* Dilosk is, we believe, a species of sea weed. 








they wanted, is overheard by Fergus, who is out 
shooting. Fergus, unseen himself, throws him the 
money, with which David sets of, and pays Sir 
Brian, who till then had been in ignorance of the 
whole proceeding. Sir Brian gives orders for their 
reinstatement. Meantime Norah and her father 
have wandered in search of another dwelling; she is 
met by David, who informs her of what has hap- 
pened; she leaves him to take care of her sleeping 
child while she goes to look for her father. David 
goes to sleep; the child wakes, wanders up the 
rocks, and is carried away by an eagle. The mo- 
ther returns; neither David nor the child are there. 
She sees it in the grasp of the eagle, climbs 
the rocks, and from excitement and exhaus- 
tion falls “down insensible. The alarm having 
spread through the place, means are adopted to 
recover the child, and this is at length effected by 
the resolution of Norah herself, who fires a gun at 
the eagle, while it is descending to the spot where 
it had previously dropped the child. Out of the 
excitement of these incidents the secret of Norah 
had transpired, and the recovery of the child is ac- 
compained with the restoration of cordiality among 
all parties. The piece, therefore, after keeping 
——- at full stretch from the beginning, at last 
rewards it by a happy ending. ; 

Although this piece met with the usual. success 
of pieces of its kind, we cannot think the generality, 
of them entitled to much commendation. They are 
a painful tax on the sympathies of an audience, 
and the authors of them, aware of the powerful inte- 
rest with which Miss Kelly has so often invested 
them, never seem to think they have done enough, 
while they can find a horror more with which to 
intrust her. Besides, these unvarying, ever- 
clouded moods are out of nature; the web of life 
is of a mingled yarn, and is not truly represented by 
threads all dark. Norah in this piece is gloom 
from beginning to end, with no other enlivenment 
than a smile of distraction or a painfully sung ballad. 
In the first act we were much struck with the, 
beauty and nature of Miss Kelly’s acting, but 
as the piece proceeded, the edge of sympathy 
got turned; we felt inclined to turn away! from 
the representation of gratuitous agonies, re- 
peated for no other purpose than because Miss 
Kelly is supposed to be unequalled in these sort of 
excitements. We admitit, hut at the same time 
are sceptical as to their exceeding merit, even as 
regards her acting. She has played these parts so 
often that their art has become more apparent than 
their nature. We see the pegs and wires by which 
all the machinery of the distorted countenance and 
voice, and the rushings here, and rushings there, and 
the fallings on the ground are effected ; and we would 
gladly, according to the mercantile phrase, ‘accept 
a composition,’ than receive in representation 
the full amount of such overstrained tortures, 
Miss Kelly's talents are of a very superior order, 
comic as well as tragic; and although «she, 
has often forced tears from us, in melo-drama,/ 
we believe her to be really more at home,: 
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and even to evince more talent in the genuine co- 
medy of Lucy, or the broad farce of Betty Finnikin. 
Let us then see her oftener in parts which may send 
us away laughing and happy, and more rarely in 
such as, exaggerating the saying, make a torture of 
a pleasure. 

The piece is said to be taken froma tale in Mr 
Clarke’s ingenious ‘ Three Courses and a Dessert ;’ a 
work we know but by report. 

There is something of the same kind as the inci- 
dent of the eagle, in the new novel of ‘The Double 
Trial,’ The description in the novel is powerfully 
interesting. 

In the getting up of the Dilosk Gatherer, consider- 
able expense has been incurred. The scenery is 
very beautiful, and everything connected with its 
display is cleyerly managed. The acting is, on 
the whole, entitled to praise. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention the two 
Masters Eichhorn, juvenile Paganinis, who played 
two concerted pieces on the violin in a very clever 
style. 

‘ CALL AGAIN TO-MORROW. 

Tue above is the name of a new musical farce, in 
one act, performed for the first time on Thursday. 
There was, is seems, some hesitation at first as to 
the name, and several were proposed and rejected, 
before ‘ Call again to-morrow’ united all suftrages, 
as favourably ominous of repetition. We shall save 
ourselves some detail by giving the names of the 
characters from the Play-bill; they are prge 
explanatory of what, slight as it is, we shall call the 
plot. 


Dick Neverpay . . . . : Mr Wrench. 
Mr Brads his Uncle. . . Mr W. Bennett. 
Mr Melvil . Creditor . Mr J. Bland. 
Reckon, Tavern Keeper, Creditor Mr Salter. 


Isaac Percent ; a Money-lender, i Mr Minton. 


Creditor 
Shagreen . a Tailor, Creditor Mr Collier. 
Widow Affable ; 


Lodging-house- 
keeper, Creditor 

Caroline . . . . . . « « Miss Novello. 

Dick, a ‘sad dog,’ as merry fellows are called, 
has been sent up from the country by his rich uncle, 
Brads, to choose a profession, but he having found 
it more to his fancy to live idle, and contract a few 
gentlemanly debts, is at the opening of the piece 
just entering his furnished lodgings, after cleverly 
distancing a bailiff or a creditor.—The merit of these 
sort of pieces is not their strict adherence to pro- 
bability; their object is to hit off the ludicrously 
embarrassing, and to turn the annoyances, which 
won't signify anything a hundred years hence, into 
@ present source of laughter and enjoyment. This 
is neatly done in the present piece, by the liveliness 
of the dialogue, which, with no disdain of punning, 
has a fair sprinkling of other wit.—But to return. 
Dick is expecting his uncle in town, and would 
fain stand well in his opinion: not a word about 
debts if. possible. To this end he wishes to arrange 
with his creditors, and secure their good report. First 


} Miss Fergusson: 





of all enters Reckon, the tavern keeper, and presents 
his little bill; 201. Dick. Bless me, how it’s grown! 
Reckon. Yes, sir, it’s a thriving child. Dick. Aye, 
plenty of good eating and drinking, I suppose. 
Well—cannot pay you just now—call again to-mor- 
row. (We do not answer for very accurate quoting). 
He finally settles that, when his friends are standing 
treat, he, Dick, shall call for whiskey, and be served 
with water; the landlord charging sixpence a glass, 
and placing it to account. Then comes the tailor, 
301. 5s. 6d., very pressing for payment, and very 
instructive as to the punctuality of one of Dick’s 
friends, who has just paid him 25/. While he is 
there, Percent, the money-lender, comes—the most 
feared of all the creditors. Dick tells both of these 
that the other is a Sir Something, to whom he owes 
a debt of honour; and, being hardly driven by the 
Jew, contrives to borrow the 25/. of the tailor, on a 
promise of making all right—to-morrow. The Widow 
Affable he pays with smiles a and the 
usual put-off of ‘a day or two.’ His friend Melvit 
he pays, by the whimsical improbability of an en- 
gagement to pass himself off as Melvil’s footman, 
and he forthwith puts ona livery jacket. He is sur- 
prised ‘ in office’ by the entrance of his uncle, who 
is easily persuaded that Dick and Melvil are re- 
hearsing a farce. Meantime the old gentleman is 
hearing everywhere of his nephew's debts; but, 
whenever he comes in contact with a creditor, the 
creditor, to his surprise, tells him that he must have 
been misinformed, and that Dick has settled every- 
thing. Dick's narrowest escape is in the case of 
his landlady, who, hearing he is going to be married 
to Caroline, (a lady to whom Melvil is attached) 
becomes apprehensive of losing him, and, in ‘her 
vexation, tells Melvil, who again tells the uncle, 
that she cannot get her money from Dick: But 
Dick in the interval sees her, quiets her. fears, 
‘bites,’ when she angles for a husband; and, 
considering all things (the widow has two thou- 
sand pounds) thinks it no: bad speculation to let 
himself be ‘hooked.’ The finale sets all to rights, 
and Wrench on the curtain falling, stepped in and 
said—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, do me the favour to 
call again to-morrow. An invitation which was 
received with general approbation. 

The piece was well performed, but the author 
(M. de Trueba) is most indebted to Wrench, whose 
off-hand, slip-shod style of acting, is just;the thing 
in such a part as Dick Neverpay. The music select- 
ed has not much pretension. Miss Novello at- 
tempted a solo, but her timidity prevented her from 
proceeding beyond the two or three first words. 
After repeated endeavours, she desisted, curtseyed 
to the audience, who endeavoured to cheer her, and 
withdrew. We augur favourably of the future pro- 
gress of this young lady from this circumstance; as 
she gains confidence, her latent abilities will be 
elicited. 

‘ Call again to-morrow’ is of a convenient length, 
it may be played advantageously with two Of the 
graver pieces belonging to this theatre. Between 
them a relishing sandwich may be produced. * 
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Mer Keevey’s Suytock.—We were prevented 
from seeing this performance on Thursday, but we 
have been informed, on competent authority, that 
it was highly respectable. There was a deficiency of 
power in the more impassioned parts, but the con- 
ception was in the main just; and where there was 
any deviation from received readings, they had at 
least feasibility to recommend them. We may 
instance the exclamation of the Jew: ‘I stand 
here for law,’ generally uttered, and not improperly, 
we conceive, in amanner expressive of the speaker's 
confidence, that it was in his favour. Keeley’s 
was somewhat different; implying the same confi- 
dence, but implying also, that it was in the law he 
confided, as law, no matter whether justice and it 
coincided. 





—— 


Mrs Isaacs.—The widow and orphan of the 
late Mr John Isaacs, of Covent Garden theatre, are 
to have a benefit on Tuesday next at the Adelphi, 
on which occasion many of the favourite actors of 
the Metropolitan and suburban theatres are to ap- 
pear: among them, we observe the names of Elton, 
Cobham, Balls, Morley, Edwin, Hemmings, Buck- 
stone, and Keeley; of the ladies, we may mention 
Mrs Keeley, Mrs Alexander Gibbs (late Miss Grad- 
don) and Miss S. Phillips. Mr Distin is also to 
play a Concerto on the Trumpet. We have under- 
stood that the family, whom these performances 
are designed to benefit, are deserving of public 
patronage, and moreover are in a situation to re- 
quire it. We shall be happy, therefore, to hear that 
the-benefit has turned out a productive one. 
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CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 








Tw our list, in last week’s Tatler, we omitted the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Tribune, \d. A political paper of the repub- 
lican class. 

The Temperance Herald, 1d. Designed, we be- 
lieve, to enforcé abstinence from strong liquors, 
and a temperate indulgence in water. With spirit 
this may do. 

There have appeared this week, The Penny Story 
Teller, \d., with a wood-cut. The first number con- 
tains two stories, whether original or borrowed, and 
whether it signifies which, we have not had time to 
ascertain by perusal. It was said there were two 
more of the same, or a similar name; but it turns 
out that the relators of the report were the only 
additional Story Tellers. 

The Doctor, 1d. A medical publication. The 
first number contains some good and unexception- 
able advice. If it keep to ascertained remedies, 
eschew quackery, and recommend medicine spar- 





ingly, it may be useful, and be much run after—for 
a time. 


The Penny Novelist, 1d. Tales selected from the 
Magazines, and other sources. It has a wood-cut. 

The Farmer's Magazine, 14d., devoted to agricul- 
tural subjects, with a sprinkling of miscellaneous 
matter. 

The Isis, 6d., conducted by a Lady. - The prin- 
ciples are republican, and latitudiriarian on the sub- 
jects of religion and morals. 








Po.ite To THe Last.—On the morning of Lord 
Chesterfield’s death, his valet having announced the 
arrival of a visitor, the Earl feebly said—‘ Give him 
a chair,’ and sinking on his pillow, instantly expired. 

Risinc oF tHe [risu Jacosites.—During the 
height of the insurrection in favour of the Pretender, 
a zealous bishop came to him (Lord Chesterfield) one 
morning, before he was out of bed, and told him 
he feared the Irish Jacobites were about to rise ; 
‘ I fancy they are,’ replied he, coolly looking at his 
watch, ‘ it is nine o'clock I perceive.’ 


—_———_- —____ ___ _.__. _ . 
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Various notices of Books, Music, and Fine Arts are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
Just Published, in 3 Volumes, Price 27s. 
THE REFORMER. 
By the Author of ‘ Massenburgh.’ 
‘ A very well-told story, with much interest, both of character and 
situation. Has infinitely more of originality and attraction than a 
great majority of its competitors.’— Literary Gazetté, 2ist July. 


Il. , 
Second Edition, in 3 Volumes, Price 11. 11s. 6d. 
Fitzgeorge. ‘ 
‘ If all novels were like this. they would soon be in the hands of 
philosophers as well as fashionables.’—True Sun. 
‘ Ifa library be formed in Buckingham Palaée, these volumes should 
have a shelf to themselves.’— Bell’s New Weekly Messenger.* * 


ill. : 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. | 
Just Published, in 2 Volumes, with'a Portrait, Price 21s. 


Mirabeau’s Letters, 
During his residence in England; with Anecdotes, Maxims, &c. now 
first translated from the Original Manuscripts. To which is prefixed, 
an Introductory Notice on the Life, Writings, Conduct, and ane wy 
of the Author. . 

‘ The observations of such a man as Mirabean, on England, must be 
interesting to all English readers; and if we look at the book a:a 
record of the genera! opinions and observations of Mirabeau, without 
reference to ourselves as a nation particularly, we shall find much to 
se = 5 for the time bestowed on the perusal.’— Courier, 3rd July. 

‘ A work like the present would be interesting at all times, but, at 
the mt moment, it may be said not only to possess a double 
charm, but to acquire additional value. With regard to matter, they 
may be said to embrace all manner of subjects, from the King on the 
throne to a joekey at Newmarket.'—Morning Advertiser, 26th Jaly. 

IV. 
Price 30s, complete in 4 Volumes, with a Portrait of the Author, 
Tour of a German Prince, 
Through Germany, Holland, England, Wales, Ireland, and ] 

* He touches upon every subject imaginable, and his 
show great quickness. He always feels rightly and 
every one will be delighted with the book, Lecause it is ; 
and so unaffected. I wish it werc more common to write ii 
manner.’—Monthly Magazine. : 

London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange, Edin- 
burgh : Waugh and Innes. Dublin: W. PF. Wakeman. 
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